The  fundamental  purpose  of  labor  legislation  is  the  con- 
servation of  the  human  resources  of  the  nation. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 


This  review  is  an  attempt  to  furnish  a  brief  index  and 
digest  of  the  labor  legislation  of  this  year  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  found  useful  to  members 
of  our  Association.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment, 
but  if  it  seems  advisable  a  similar  annual  report,  improved 
by  criticisms  of  this  one,  will  be  issued  each  year. 

This  review  is  not  expected  to  take  the  place  of  later  and 
more  complete  publications  issued  by  the  national  govern- 
ment ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  by 
recording  the  legislative  movement  of  1909  in  addition  to 
noting  this  year's  changes  from  the  labor  laws  as  reprinted  in 
the  22nd  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  1907, 
and  in  the  State  Session  Laws  of  1908. 

The  first  thirty-three  pages  are  devoted  to  a  concise  analysis 
of  legislation  under  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  prin- 
cipal topics  as  given  in  the  table  of  contents.  Child  labor 
and  woman  labor,  since  they  are*  treated  by  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  and  the  Consumers'  League,  are  pur- 
posely omitted  from  this  analysis,  although  they  are  indexed 
in  the  second  part  of  this  review,  and  will  be  found  tabu- 
lated and  summarized  in  our  next  publication,  "  Summary 
of  Labor  Laws  in  Force,  1909." 

The  second  part  of  this  review,  pages  34-40,  is  an  alpha- 
betical arrangement  of  the  forty-two  states  holding  legis- 
lative sessions  during  the  year  1909,  with  the  briefest  pos- 
sible statement  of  the  nature  of  all  of  the  labor  laws  enacted. 

For  co-operation  in  compiling  the  analysis  of  employers' 
liability  legislation  thanks  are  due  to  Miss  Crystal  Eastman, 
secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Branch  of  our  Association, 
but  the  review  as  a  whole  is  the  work  of  the  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Association,  Miss  Irene  Osgood. 

We  hope  to  receive  suggestions  and  criticisms  that  will 
make  each  year's  report  better  than  the  last. 

JOHN  B.  ANDREWS,  Executive  Secretary, 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
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Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1909 


I.    ANALYSIS  BY  SUBJECTS. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  members  the  labor  laws 
enacted  by  the  forty-two  states  holding  legislative  sessions 
in  1909  are  analyzed  below  in  alphabetical  order  by  subjects 
and  by  states  with  chapter  reference  to  the  session  laws  of 
each  state. 

ACCIDENTS 

Minnesota,  New  York  and  Wisconsin  are  investigating  the 
causes  and  costs  of  accidents.  On  the  basis  of  the  results 
obtained  each  state  will  draft  a  bill  for  the  compensation  of 
injured  workmen.  Maine  and  Texas  have  this  year  required 
accident  statistics  to  be  reported  and  published. 

Connecticut — Persons  in  charge  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments must  mail  to  the  factory  inspector  within  fifteen  days 
a  full  account  of  all  accidents  which  result  in  death  or  one 
week's  absence  from  work.  Maximum  penalty,  $20.00.  In- 
formation is  confidential  and  a  factory  inspector  cannot  be  a 
competent  witness  in  court  proceedings  unless  he  was  pres- 
ent when  the  accident  occurred,  (c.150) 

Illinois — Persons  in  charge  of  factories,  mills  or  mercan- 
tile establishments  must  immediately  report  to  the  chief 
factory  inspector  all  injuries  resulting  in  death,  and  between 
the  15th  and  25th  of  each  month,  all  injuries  of  the  previous 
month  resulting  in  the  loss  of  fifteen  days  consecutive  time. 
(S.  B.  385,  Sec.  24.) 

Kansas — Persons  in  charge  of  industrial  establishments, 
construction  work,  railroads,  or  street  cars,  must  mail  to  the 
factory  inspector,  a  complete  account  of  all  accidents  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  they  occur.  Penalty,  $100  to  $500, 
or  thirty  to  ninety  days,  or  both.  The  inspector  upon 
special  investigation  may  recommend  changes  in  the  ma- 
chinery, and  at  the  request  of  the  coroner  or  the  county  at- 
torney, he  may,  in  case  of  death,  attend  the  inquest  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  of  the  accident.  The  act  does  not  apply 
to  coal  or  salt  mines.  (0.  119.) 
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Maine — The  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  required  to  investi- 
gate and  publish  statistics  on  the  causes  of  industrial  acci- 
dents, their  effect  upon  the  injured,  upon  dependent  rela- 
tives, and  upon  the  general  public.  (0.  180.) 

Michigan — Accidents  on  steamboats  and  common  carriers 
are  to  be  reported  to  the  Labor  Commissioner.  (Nos.  113  and 
300.) 

Minnesota — Indemnity,  casualty  and  employers'  liability 
companies  are  required  to  file  with  the  Minnesota  Employees 
Compensation  Commission  before  October  1,  1909,  a  written 
report  of  all  known  accidents  which  occurred  in  the  state 
between  July  1,  1906,  and  July  1,  1908 ;  and  before  Oct.  1, 
1910,  a  report  for  the  period  July  1,  1908,  to  July  1, 
1909.  Failure  to  report  is  ground  for  the  revocation  of  com- 
pany's certificate  of  authority.  (C.  234.)  Employers  of 
labor  are  required  to  report  to  the  Labor  Commissioner, 
within  thirty  days  after  they  occur,  all  known  accidents  to 
employes.  Failure  to  report  is  made  a  misdemeanor. 
(C.  235.) 

Texas — The  Commissioner  of  Labor  in  his  biennial  report 
must  "give  a  full  statement"  of  the  number  and  character 
of  accidents.  Blanks  are  to  be  furnished  employers,  and 
neglect  or  refusal  to  give  information  is  subject  to  a  maxi- 
mum fine  of  $100,  or  imprisonment  for  thirty  days.  (C.  24.) 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  LABOR  LAWS 

BUREAUS  OF  LABOR  AND  FACTORY  INSPECTION 

The  measures  enacted  this  year  do  not  point  toward  any 
settled  policy  of  administration.  The  New  York  law  gov- 
erning work  in  compressed  air  is  a  model  of  exactness  and 
wisdom.  On  the  other  hand  the  Illinois  factories  and  work- 
shops law  leaves  all  decision  as  to  contrivances  in  the  hands 
of  the  factory  inspector.  The  question  is,  shall  the  legis- 
lature or  the  inspection  department  decide  what  contrivances 
shall  be  employed  under  the  law. 

A  bureau  of  labor  has  been  established  in  Texas,  and,  in 
addition,  the  Board  of  Health  may  inspect  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  factories.  A  department  of  factory  inspection  has 
been  created  in  Colorado  and  in  several  states  the  duties  of 
commissioners  and  inspectors  have  been  increased. 
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California — Salaries  and  staff  increased  (0. 42).  (See  also 
"Immigration.") 

Colorado — A  department  of  factory  inspection  is  created 
and  placed  under  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  with  power 
of  inspection  over  factories,  mills,  workshops,  bakeries, 
laundries,  stores,  hotels,  boarding  and  bunk  houses.  Three 
deputy  factory  inspectors  (one  to  be  a  woman)  are  appointed, 
at  salaries  of  $1200  each  and  traveling  expenses.  Special 
inspectors  may  be  appointed  from  time  to  time.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  continues  to  be  commissioner  ex-officio.  The 
salary  of  the  deputy  commissioner,  who  has  the  additional 
duties  of  chief  factory  inspector,  is  raised  from  $1800  to 
$2500  and  he  is  given  a  statistician  at  $1500,  and  a  stenog- 
rapher at  $1200.  All  employers  are  required  to  furnish  re- 
turns to  the  commissioner  or  his  deputy,  under  penalty  of  $50 
to  $100,  or  ten  to  thirty  days,  or  both.  The  deputy  commis- 
sioner is  to  enforce  the  protective  labor  laws,  and  when  an 
establishment  has,  in  his  judgment,  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  he  must  issue  to  the  employer  a  cer- 
tificate to  that  effect.  If  a  dispute  arises  over  the  require- 
ments of  the  factory  inspector,  the  case  may  be  appealed  to 
three  arbitrators,  one  to  be  chosen  by  the  factory  inspector, 
one  by  the  employer  and  the  third  by  these  two.  The  find- 
ings of  the  arbitrators  are  final.  The  expense  is  borne  by 
the  applicant  (employer)  for  arbitration  unless  the  decision 
is  wholly  or  in  part  in  his  favor.  In  that  case  the  factory 
inspector  must  pay  the  expenses  out  of  the  inspection  fund 
in  proportion  to  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators.  (0.  140.) 
(See  "Factories  and  Workshops,"  "Trade  Disputes  (a)  Ar- 
bitration," and  Employers'  Liability." 

Connecticut — Factory  inspector  is  to  enforce  law  requiring 
fire  escapes  on  factories  and  workshops,  (c.  10.) 

Illinois— Duties  defined  (H.B.162.)  (See  also  "Factories 
and  Workshops";  and  "Woman  Labor"  in  Legislative  Sum- 
mary No.  1.) 

Indiana — Staff  increased  (0.  189.).  (See  also  "Employ- 
ment Bureaus.") 

Iowa — Staff  and  appropriation  increased.     (0.  102.) 

Kansas — Staff  increased.     (0.  144.) 

Maine — Duties  and  appropriation  increased.  (0.  180.) 
(See  also  "Accidents.") 
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Massachusetts — The  laws  of  1906  and  1907,  relating  to  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  have  been  repealed  and  recast 
into  a  new  act,  naming  the  department  the  "Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics" and  the  chief  the  "director."  The  director  has 
charge  of  the  Massachusetts  division  of  the  U.  S.  decennial 
census.  (C.  371.)  The  inspection  of  "heating,  ventilating 
and  the  sanitary  condition  and  appliances"  of  factories  and 
workshops  is  taken  from  the  authority  of  the  inspection  de- 
partment of  the  district  police,  and  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  state  medical  inspectors.  (0.  354.)  The  governor  may 
appoint  an  additional  factory  inspector  and  a  fire  inspector 
who  need  not  be  a  veteran.  (0.  413,  432.) 

Michigan— The  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  charged  with  the 
inspection  of  all  passenger  boats  driven  by  machinery.  By 
the  new  Code  he  is  not  required  to  report  labor  difficulties,  nor 
to  inquire  into  capital  investedor  amounts  paid  for  mater- 
ial, rents,  taxes  or  insurance.  He  may  inspect  stores  em- 
ploying less  than  ten  persons  and  may  stop  the  use  of  eleva- 
tors with  unsafe  cables  or  gearing.  If  the  employer  refuses 
to  sign  the  inspector's  report  and  notice  of  orders,  the  inspec- 
tor may  make  an  affidavit  of  service,  but  the  employer  is 
not  released  from  criminal  liability.  Salaries  are  increased 
and  ninety  days  imprisonment  has  been  added  to  the  fine  of 
$100  for  refusing  admittance  to  a  factory  inspector.  (No. 
285.) 

Minnesota — Woman's  department  created.  (0.497.)  (See 
also  "Woman  Labor,"  in  Legislative  Summary  No.  1.) 

Missouri — (See  "Woman Labor,"  in  Legislative  Summary 
No.  1.) 

Montana — Usual  duties  defined  and  staff  increased.  (0. 70.) 

Nebraska — The  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  charged  with  the 
inspection  of  the  linen,  bedding,  closets  and  general  cleanli- 
ness of  hotels.  (0.  73.) 

North  Carolina — Salaries  increased.     (C.  42.) 

Ohio — In  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  law  requiring 
protection  from  dust-creating  machinery,  the  chief  inspector 
hereafter  will  not  be  required  to  give  security  for  costs,  nor 
adjudged  to  pay  costs,  but  if  he  loses  the  case,  costs  must 
be  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury.  Penalty  has  been  in- 
creased to  $200  and  fines  go  to  the  support  of  the  county  hos- 
pital for  tuberculosis,  (p.  63.)  (See  also  "Woman  Labor," 
in  Legislative  Summary  No.  1.) 
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Oregon — The  annual  inspection  fees  of  $5  to  $10,  which 
the  state  required  for  certificates  of  inspection,  have  been 
regraded  as  follows :  Where  two  persons  or  less  are  employed, 
$2 ;  three  to  seven  persons,  $5 ;  eight  to  twenty,  $10 ;  twenty- 
one  to  forty,  $15 ;  more  than  forty  persons,  $20.  For  estab- 
lishments not  operated  more  than  four  months  during  the 
year,  the  fee  is  not  more  than  $10  regardless  of  number 
employed.  Salaries  are  increased.  (0.  130.) 

Ehode  Island— Duties  defined.  (0.450.)  (See  also  "Child 
Labor,"  in  Legislative  Summary  No.  1.) 

South  Carolina — The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce and  (formerly  Immigration)  Industries  is  required 
to  collect  and  publish  statistics  of  manufacture  and 
to  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  factories,  foundries, 
machine  shops  and  mercantile  establishments  where  there 
are  five  or  more  employes.  Blanks  must  be  furnished  by 
the  Comptroller-General  and  the  penalty  for  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  to  answer  questions  or  impede  the  com- 
missioner is  $10  to  $50,  or  ten  to  thirty  days.  The  commis- 
sioner may  employ  two  factory  inspectors  at  $1000  each 
with  necessary  traveling  expenses  up  to  $200,  who  may,  in 
addition  to  regular  inspection,  make  an  investigation  of 
woman  and  child  labor.  (No.  4.) 

Tennessee — The  factory  inspector  is  vested  with  police 
powers  and  may  make  arrests  for  violation  of  the  labor  laws 
(except  mining).  (C.  124.) 

Texas — A  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  been  created 
with  a  commissioner  appointed  for  two  years  at  $2000  per 
year,  a  clerk  at  $1200  per  year,  and  $1500  for  two  years' 
expenses.  The  law  permits  the  employment  of  a  factory 
inspector  but  makes  no  appropriation.  The  commissioner 
has  authority  over  any  "factory,  mill,  workshop,  mine, 
store,  business  house,  public  or  private  work,  or  other 
establishment  or  place  where  five  (5)  or  more  persons  are 
employed  at  work."  He  is  to  make  biennial,  reports  (600 
pages)  on  conditions  affecting  the  working  classes,  including 
the  apprentice  system,  accidents,  the  financial  condition  of 
employes  (rentals,  value  of  property,  etc.),  and  the  progress 
of  the  mechanic  arts  in  the  public  schools.  He  is  given  the 
usual  power  of  summoning  witnesses  and  requiring  reports 
from  industrial  establishments,  but  has  no  power  to  enter  or 
inspect  establishments  except  "upon  the  written  complaint 


of  two  or  more  persons,  or  upon  his  failure  to  otherwise 
obtain  information"  for  the  statistical  reports.  "If  the  Com- 
missioner .  .  .  shall  learn  of  any  violation  of  the  law  .  .  . 
affecting  the  employes"  he  must  report  to  the  county  or  dis- 
trict attorney  who  institutes  proceedings.  Maximum  penalty 
for  refusal  or  neglect  of  the  employer  to  fill  out  information 
blanks  is  $100  or  thirty  days ;  maximum  fine  for  refusing  ad- 
mittance to  the  employes  of  the  bureau  of  labor  is  $100  or 
sixty  days.  (0.  24.) 

Washington — Woman  deputy  appointed.     (0.  227.) 
Wisconsin — Salary  of  commissioner  increased.     (0.  423.) 
(See  also  "Unemployment"  and  "Child  Labor.") 

CHILD  LABOR 
(See  "Summary  of  Labor  Laws  in  Force  1909."     A.  A.  L.  L.) 

COMPANY  STORES 

Arizona — Compelling  or  seeking  to  compel  employes  to 
buy  of  any  particular  store  or  firm  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
$500  or  imprisonment  for  six  months.  (0.  103.) 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY 

The  widespread  popular  discussion  of  Employers'  Liabil- 
ity in  this  country  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  quite 
generally  reflected  in  the  State  legislatures.  Bills  of  all 
kinds  have  been  introduced,  varying  in  scope  from  a  first 
effort  to  define  the  common  law  to  a  complete  and  radical 
compensation  scheme.  Comparatively  few  of  these  bills 
have  become  laws,  however.  Such  legislation  as  has  been 
enacted  on  this  subject  since  January  1, 1908,  can  be  consid- 
ered in  four  groups : 

(1)  General  Employers'  Liability  acts. 

(2)  Special  laws  governing  the  liability  of  railroad  com- 
panies to  their  employes. 

(3)  Statutes  dealing  exclusively  with  the  employe's  "as- 
sumption of  risk." 

(4)  Compensation  systems.  (See  "Industrial Insurance.") 
Maine,  New  Jersey  and  Idaho  have  each  adopted  a  general 

Employers'  Liability  act,  similar  to  the  statutes  existing  in 
Alabama,  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  which 
in  their  turn  were  modeled  on  the  English  act  of  1880.  The 
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general  intention  of  all  these  statutes  is  to  define  the  com- 
mon law  liability  of  an  employer  to  his  employes  for  negli- 
gence, and  in  certain  particulars  to  expressly  extend  or  limit 
that  liability.  More  than  twenty-five  states  now  have  spe- 
cial statutes  extending  the  liability  of  railroad  companies. 

General  Liability  Laws 

Maine— -If  the  employe  was  exercising  due  care  at  the  time 
he  was  injured,  the  employer  is  liable  under  the  following 
conditions : 

(1)  When  the  injury  was  caused  by  a  defect  arising  from 
the  employer's  own  negligence  or  that  of  a  "person  in  his 
service  who  had  been  entrusted  by  him  with  the  duty  of  see- 
ing that  the  ways,  works  and  machinery  were  in  proper  con- 
dition." (2)  When  the  injury  was  caused  "by  the  negligence 
of  a  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  who  was  entrusted 
with  and  was  exercising  superintendence,  or  in  the  absence 
of  such  superintendent,  of  a  person  acting  as  superintendent 
with  the  authority  or  consent  of  such  employer,"  and 
(3)  When  the  injury  was  caused  "by  the  negligence  of  a 
person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  who  was  in  charge  or 
control  of  a  signal,  switch,  locomotive,  engine,  or  train  upon 
a  railroad."  (The  Maine  law  does  not  apply  to  domestic 
servants  or  farm  laborers,  injured  by  fellow  employes,  or 
to  persons  employed  in  cutting,  hauling  or  driving  logs.) 
(0.  258.) 

New  Jersey — The  employer  is  liable  as  in  the  Maine  law 
with  the  additional  provision  that  the  ordinary  risks  assumed 
by  the  employe  are  those  which  remain  after  the  safety  reg- 
ulations of  the  state  have  been  complied  with.  This  might 
be  considered  an  unnecessary  provision,  but  it  has  several 
times  been  held  under  the  common  law  that  the  absence  of 
a  safety  appliance  required  by  law  was  a  risk  of  the  business 
as  ordinarily  carried  on  and  therefore  a  risk  assumed  by  the 
workman.  (In  New  Jersey  the  jury  is  to  decide  whether  an 
employe  assumes  the  risk  if  he  stays  at  work  after  he  knows 
danger  exists,  "subject,"  however,  "to  the  usual  powers  of 
the  court  in  a  proper  case  to  set  aside  a  verdict.")  (0.  82.) 

Idaho — The  law  is  the  same  as  in  Maine  and  New  Jersey 
except  that  the  Idaho  statute  goes  farther  making  the  em- 
ployer liable  when  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  act  or  omis- 
sion of  any  other  employe  done  in  obedience  to  regulations 
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or  particular  instructions  "given  by  any  person  delegated 
with  the  authority  of  the  master  or  employer  so  to  instruct." 
(The  Idaho  law  applies  to  "every  employer  of  labor  in  or 
about  a  railroad,  street  railway,  factory,  workshop,  ware- 
house, mine,  quarry,  engineering  works,"  and  building.) 
(H.  B.  26.) 

The  common  law  defense  of  contributory  negligence  is 
thus  affirmed  by  each  of  these  three  statutes  and  the  "fellow 
servant"  rule  is  modified  by  taking  engineers,  train  dis- 
patchers, etc.,  out  of  the  class  of  fellow  servants  and  putting 
them  in  the  class  of  vice  principals  for  whose  negligence  the 
employer  is  responsible.  In  the  Idaho  statute  the  latter 
rule  is  further  modified  by  making  employers  responsible  for 
the  act  of  any  employe  done  in  obedience  to  rules  or  particu- 
lar authoritative  instruction.  In  this  feature  the  Idaho 
statute  follows  the  Pennsylvania  Act  of  1907. 

In  regard  to  the  important  doctrine  of  "assumption  of 
risk"  the  statutes  of  the  three  states  (Idaho,  Maine  and 
New  Jersey)  provide  that  an  employe  cannot  recover  if  he 
knew  of  the  defect  which  caused  his  injury  and  failed  to  re- 
port it  to  the  proper  authority  within  a  reasonable  time, 
"unless  (Idaho)  the  master  or  such  superior  already  knew 
of  such  defect  or  negligence";  "unless  (New  Jersey)  such 
defect  was  known  to  such  employer  or  superior  person,  or 
could  have  been  dicovered  by  reasonable  and  proper  care  or 
inspection  by  such  employer  or  superior  person  prior  to  such 
injury  to  the  employe."  By  the  Idaho  statute  an  employe 
also  "assumes  the  risk"  of  an  incompetent  fellow  employe 
if  he  knew  of  this  incompetence  and  failed  to  report,  unless 
the  employer  already  knew  of  it. 

The  only  radical  departure  in  these  statutes  from  common 
law  doctrine  is  the  special  provision  with  regard  to  railroads, 
making  the  company  liable  for  injury  to  employes  resulting 
from  the  negligence  of  those  who  direct  or  control  the  run- 
ning of  trains. 

In  two  states  the  employer's  liability  for  the  safety  of  his 
employes  has  this  year  been  further  defined. 

Colorado — In  personal  injury  cases  arising  in  manufactur- 
ing establishments  (smelters,  oil  refineries,  cement  works, 
mills  of  every  kind)  the  plaintiff  must  prove  that  the  injury 
resulted  from  the  failure  of  the  employer  to  comply  with  the 
law  requiring  safeguards.  But  the  employer  may  demand 
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from  the  chief  factory  inspector,  upon  his  inspection  and 
approval,  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  law  has  been 
complied  with,  thus  releasing  the  employer  of  further  lia- 
bility. 

Pennsylvania — In  case  of  fire  or  panic  in  certain  classes  of 
buildings  the  employer  is  liable  for  damages  when  he  has 
not  complied  with  the  law  requiring  adequate  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire.  But  the  employer  may  secure  from 
the  chief  factory  inspector  a  certificate  of  compliance  if  the 
inspector  considers  that  adequate  provisions  have  already 
been  made,  thus  releasing  the  employer  from  further  lia- 
bility. (No.  233,  Sees.  3  and  6.) 

Liability  of  Railroads 

Indiana — An  employe  on  switch  engines  shall  not  be  held 
to  have  contributed  to  his  injury  if  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  company  tocomply  with  the  law  was  the  "proximate 
cause"  of  the  injury.  (0.  62,  Sec.  3.) 

Massachusetts — "An  employe  of  a  railroad  corporation  who 
is  injured  by  any  locomotive,  car  or  train  by  reason  of  the 
negligence  of  any  other  employe  of  the  corporation  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  have  assumed  the  risks  of  such  injury." 
(0.  553,  Sec.  1,  1908.) 

Michigan — A  railroad  company  is  liable  to  employes  in- 
jured through  the  "negligence  of  any  of  its  officers,  agents 
or  employes."  The  statute  provides  that  contributory  neg- 
ligence shall  not  bar  recovery  when  it  is  "of  a  lesser  degree 
than  the  negligence  of  the  company,  its  officers,  agents  or 
employes,"  nor  when  a  violation  of  statute  contributed  to 
the  accident;  and  denies  the  defense  "assumption  of  risk" 
where  a  defect  amounting  to  violation  of  statute  caused  the 
accident.  The  provisions  of  this  law  do  not  apply  to  em- 
ployes in  shops  and  offices.  (No.  104.) 

Minnesota — An  employe  who  is  injured  or  killed  by  any 
locomotive  or  car  in  use  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  the 
law  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  assumed  the  risk  of  his  em- 
ployment although  he  knew  of  the  unlawful  use  of  the  car,  nor 
be  defeated  by  the  defense  of  contributory  negligence  when 
the  violation  by  the  carrier  "contributed"  to  his  injury. 
(0.  488,  Sec.  7.) 

Mississippi — The  fellow-servant  defense  is  abolished  so 
far  as  railroads  are  concerned.  (0.  194,  1908.) 
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Ohio — The  Ohio  law  follows  the  federal  law  in  allowing 
apportionment  of  damages  in  cases  of  slight  contributory 
negligence,  abolishes  the  fellow-servant  rule  in  cases  where 
an  employe  was  injured  while  "operating,  running,  riding 
upon  or  switching"  trains  or  cars,  and  provides  that  contin- 
uance in  employment  after  knowledge  of  a  defect  shall  not 
be  considered  assumption  of  the  risk  or  contributory  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  an  employe.  This  statute  is  excep- 
tional in  that  it  expressly  provides  without  qualification  that 
an  employe  of  a  railroad  company  injured  as  the  result  of  a 
defect  "shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  assumed  the  risk  occa- 
sioned by  such  defect,  although  continuing  in  the  employ- 
ment of  such  railroad  company  after  knowledge  of  such  de- 
fect." The  provision  is  significant  because  it  is  a  legal 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  working  man  is  not  actually 
free  to  leave  his  employment  at  any  time.  Many  statutes 
provide  that  knowledge  of  a  defect  shall  not  bar  recovery  if 
the  defect  was  a  violation  of  a  statutory  safety  regulation. 
This  is  probably  the  first  statute  to  generally  abandon  the 
rule.  (Amended  House  Bill  673.) 

Texas — Common  carriers  are  liable  for  injuries  "resulting 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  negligence  of  any  of  its  officers, 
agents  or  employes  of  such  carrier."  In  action  to  recover 
damages  for  personal  injury,  "the  fact  that  the  employe 
may  have  been  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  shall  not 
bar  a  recovery,  but  the  damages  shall  be  diminished  by  the 
jury  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  negligence  attributable 
to  such  employe";  no  such  employe  shall  be  held  to  have 
been  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  or  to  have  assumed 
the  risks  of  his  employment  when  the  violations  by  the  car- 
rier of  laws  for  the  safety  of  employes  contributed  to  the 
injury  or  death  of  the  employe.  "Any  contract,  rule,  regu- 
lation or  device  whatsoever,  the  purpose  or  intent  of  which 
shall  be  to  enable  any  common  carrier  to  exempt  itself  from 
any  liability  created  by  this  act,  shall  to  that  extent  be 
void";  sums  contributed  toward  insurance  or  relief  may  be 
set  off  by  the  carrier.  (0.  10.) 

An  employe  of  a  common  carrier  "injured  or  killed,  shall 
not  be  held  to  have  assumed  the  risks  of  his  employment  or 
to  have  been  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  if  the  viola- 
tion of  such  carrier  of  any  provision  of  this  act  (requiring 
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safety  devices)  contributed  to  the  injury  or  death  of  such 
employe."     (0.  26,  sec.  7.) 

United  States— The  federal  Act  of  April  22, 1908,  makes  a 
railroad  company  liable  for  an  employe's  injury  or  death  re- 
sulting in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  negligence  of  any  of  its 
officers,  agents  or  employes.  It  also  provides  that  contribu- 
tory negligence  shall  not  bar  a  recovery  when  it  is  slight 
and  the  negligence  of  the  employer  gross  in  comparison,  but 
that  the  damages  shall  be  diminished  by  the  jury  in  propor- 
tion to  the  employe's  negligence.  Finally,  it  provides  that 
no  employe  can  be  held  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  or 
to  have  assumed  the  risk  where  violation  of  a  statute  enacted 
for  safety  contributed  to  the  injury.  The  law  applies  gen- 
erally to  all  common  carriers,  while  operating  within  the 
territories,  District  of  Columbia  and  other  possessions  of  the 
United  States.  In  its  application  to  interstate  commerce, 
however,  the  statute  is  explicitly  limited ;  a  former  statute 
passed  in  1906  was  declared  unconstitutional  on  the  ground 
of  its  too  general  application.  The  law  of  1908  reads : 
4 'Every  common  carrier  by  railroad,  while  engaging  in  com- 
merce between  any  of  the  several  states,"  etc.  .  .  .  ''shall 
be  liable  in  damages  to  any  person  suffering  injury  while  he 
is  employed  by  such  carrier  in  such  commerce,"  etc.  This 
national  law,  which  clearly  breaks  away  from  the  confusing 
and  inconsistent  fellow-servant  rule  and  recognizes  the  prac- 
tical injustice  of  the  contributory  negligence  defense,  is  an 
important  progressive  measure.  Its  constitutionality,  how- 
ever, has  not  yet  been  passed  upon. 


Assumption  of  Risk 

Massachusetts — A  statute  of  this  year  provides  that  if  a 
defect  has  been  reported  to  the  proper  authority  and  not 
remedied  within  a  reasonable  time,  an  employe  injured  by 
reason  of  the  defect  shall  not  be  held  to  have  assumed  the 
risk  of  such  injury.  (0.  636.) 

Iowa — Iowa  has  slightly  strengthened  this  exception  to  the 
assumption  of  risk  rule  by  amending  a  former  statute. 
(0.  124,  219.)  These  laws,  however,  do  little  more  than  re- 
state the  common  law. 
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Summary 

New  Jersey,  Maine  and  Idaho  have  each  acquired  a  stat- 
ute, defining  the  common  law  and  limiting  the  application 
of  the  fellow-servant  rule  in  respect  to  certain  railroad  em- 
ployes. 

Mississippi,  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  the 
United  States  have  practically  abolished  the  fellow-servant 
rule  in  respect  to  those  employed  in  the  running  of  trains. 

Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  the  United  States  have  greatly 
modified  the  "contributory  negligence"  defense  in  respect 
to  railroad  employes. 

Ohio  has  declared  that  continuance  in  employment  after 
knowledge  of  a  defect  shall  be  no  bar  to  recovery,  in  case  of 
railroad  employes. 

The  federal  government  has  provided  limited  compensa- 
tion for  certain  classes  of  its  employes  injured  in  the  course 
of  work  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Massachusetts  has  provided  a  way  of  escape  from  the  evils 
of  the  present  employers'  liability  situation  by  means  of 
specially  approved  contracts. 

EMPLOYMENT  BUREAUS 

The  majority  of  states  make  false  entries  or  advertise- 
ments of  work  a  misdemeanor  subject  to  a  fine,  if  proof  can 
be  furnished.  Certain  states  go  a  step  further  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  applicant  by  requiring,  among  other  protective 
measures,  that  a  register  of  all  orders  for  work  be  kept  and 
that  a  copy  of  the  order  be  given  the  applicant.  The  third 
step,  enacted  into  law  in  Minnesota,  makes  the  refusal  to 
furnish  a  copy  of  the  orders  prima  facie  evidence  of  fraud. 
Several  new  state  bureaus  have  been  established,  and  pri- 
vate agencies  are  subjected  to  stricter  supervision. 

(a)  State 

Indiana — The  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  now  required  to  main- 
tain a  free  employment  office.  A  descriptive  record  of  all 
applicants  must  be  kept  and  at  least  four  times  a  year  a  bul- 
letin stating  the  opportunities  and  conditions  of  employment 
must  be  published.  Persons  or  firms  are  required,  under 
penalty  of  $100,  to  give  information  concerning  help  ac- 
cepted. (0.  155.) 
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Massachusetts — The  privilege  of  registering  in  the  free 
employment  bureau  has  heretofore  been  "confined"  to  resi- 
dents; now  only  "preference"  is  given  them.  The  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  authorized  to  furnish  to  the 
clerks  of  all  cities  and  towns  classified  weekly  reports  of  the 
demand  for  work.  Clerks  failing  to  post  reports  may  be 
fined  $10.  $21,000  was  appropriated  for  the  free  employment 
bureaus.  (0.  514.) 

Michigan — The  number  of  free  employment  bureaus  is  in- 
creased from  five  to  eight.  (No.  385.) 

Oklahoma — The  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  given  $2500  for 
two  years  to  establish  a  branch  free  employment  bureau  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  He  may  employ  one  agent  at 
a  salary  of  $600  a  year  with  necessary  expenses.  (0.  39, 
Art.  III.) 

Washington — Any  employment  agent  who  intentionally 
misrepresents  conditions  or  duration  of  labor  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.  (0.  249,  Sec.  372.) 

(b)  Private 

California — The  Commissioner  of  Labor  or  his  deputies  is 
given  the  power  of  sheriff  to  make  arrests  for  violations  of 
the  law  relating  to  private  employment  agencies.  (0. 102.) 
Fines  collected  are  credited  to  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
bureau  of  labor  statistics.  (C.  89.)  Agencies  are  required 
to  secure  each  year  from  the  Labor  Commissioner  a  non-trans- 
ferable license,  for  main  and  branch  offices,  costing  from  $6 
to  $50,  according  to  the  size  of  the  city.  Names  and  resi- 
dences of  officers  or  directors  of  the  bureau  must  be  filed 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  who  has  power  of  inspection 
and  revocation  of  license  in  case  of  violations.  (C.  120.) 

Colorado — The  license  fee  for  private  employment  agen- 
cies is  changed  from  "not  more  than  $100,"  to  $50  in  cities 
with  a  population  of  25,000  or  over ;  $25  in  cities  between 
25,000  and  5,000 ;  and  $10  for  cities  under  5,000.  The  fee  for 
applicants  is  changed  from  5%  of  one  month's  wages  and 
board  for  males  (mechanics,  etc.)  and  3%  for  females,  to  $1 
for  mechanics  and  $2  for  professional  men.  Under  the  new 
law,  if  no  work  is  found,  fees  must  be  returned  upon  de- 
mand between  five  and  thirty  days  after  payment.  False 
entries  are  prohibited  but  are  not  defined.  Violations  are 
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punished  by  a  fine  of  $100  to  $200  or  imprisonment  for  six 
months,  or  both.  Enforcement  and  inspection  lie  with  the 
Labor  Commissioner.  (0.  164.) 

Illinois — The  governor  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  Chief 
Inspector  of  Private  Employment  Agencies  at  $3600  per 
year,  and  one  inspector  for  every  fifty  licensed  agencies,  at 
$1500  each.  Salaries  are  paid  from  the  fee  and  fine  fund, 
which  is  under  the  custodianship  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Labor.  The  inspectors  are  to  make  bi- 
monthly visits,  enforce  all  provisions  of  the  law,  and  make 
arrests  and  prosecutions  for  violations.  If  an  agency  fails  to 
secure  a  license,  the  fine  ranges  from  $50  to  $250  or  six 
months,  or  both ;  for  violation  by  fraud,  from  $50  to  $200  or 
one  year,  or  both ;  for  other  violations,  not  more  than  $25, 
or  in  case  of  default  of  payment,  30  days  in  the  county  jail. 
Registration  fees  are  limited  to  $2  and  receipts  are  to  be 
given  in  a  language  understood  by  the  applicant,  as  well  as 
explicit  information  concerning  character  of  employment, 
destination  and  wages.  An  indefinite  provision  requires  the 
return  of  the  fee  if  the  terms  of  the  contract  are  not  fulfilled. 
(H.  B.  162  and  S.  B.  364.) 

Indiana — Private  employment  agencies  must  obtain  a 
license  from  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  give  a 
bond  of  $1000  with  a  fee  of  $25.  A  register  must  be  kept  of 
all  applicants  for  work  and  of  employers.  Fee  for  applicants 
must  not  exceed  $2.,  75%  of  which  must  be  returned  if  the  ap- 
plicant fails  to  get  work  within  ten  days ;  if  he  finds  work,  a 
total  fee  of  10%  of  the  first  month's  wages  may  be  demanded. 
Right  to  continue  busines  will  be  forfeited  if  any  female  is 
sent  to  any  immoral  resort,  or  if  the  discharge  of  any  person 
in  legitimate  service  is  brought  about.  Fraudulent  notices 
or  advertisements  or  connection  with  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  are  forbidden.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  the  power 
of  inspection  and  enforcement,  and  the  care  of  fees  and  fines. 
Penalty,  $50  to  $100,  to  which  may  be  added  six  months.  If 
an  agency  is  convicted  of  violation,  a  fee  of  $10  is  allowed 
the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  be  accounted  for  as 
other  money  received.  Religious  and  charitable  agencies 
are  excepted.  Professional  service  is  included  in  the  term 
"work."  (C.  94.) 

Minnesota — Persons  or  agents  in  control  of  private  em- 
ployment bureaus  are  required  to  have  in  writing  bona  fide 
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orders  from  employers,  to  place  orders  on  the  books  and  to 
show  them  to  tine  applicant  upon  request,  before  any  fee 
can  be  charged  or  received.  Refusal  to  show  the  order  is 
made  prima  facie  evidence  of  fraud,  thus  strengthening  the 
suit  of  an  applicant  ror  damages  sustained  by  failure  to 
secure  employment  through  fraud  or  misrepresentation. 
Agencies  dealing  mainly  with  clerical  positions  are  ex- 
cepted.  Violation  constitutes  a  misdemeanor.  (C.  424.) 

Missouri — Private  employment  agencies  are  required  to 
secure  from  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  a  license  at  a  cost  of 
$50  per  year  in  cities  of  50,000  or  more  and  $25  a  year  in 
cities  under  50,000,  and  to  give  a  $500  bond.  A  register 
must  be  kept  giving  the  names  of  employers  with  the  nature 
of  the  work  offered.  Fraudulent  entries,  notices  or  adver- 
tisements are  prohibited  and  the  agency  must  not  be  run  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Applicants 
may  be  charged  a  fee  not  exceeding  $1,  which  must  be  re- 
turned if  no  work  is  secured  within  a  month.  Inspection 
and  enforcement  of  the  law  lies  with  the  Labor  Commissioner. 
Penalty,  $50  to  $100  or  six  months,  or  both.  (H.  B.  1020.) 

Utah — Private  employment  agencies  must  obtain  a  license 
from  the  city  or  county  in  which  they  are  located  and  give  a 
bond  of  $1000.  They  are  subject  to  the  rules  made  and  the 
fees  required  by  the  local  authority,  but  the  fee,  which  must 
not  be  divided  between  agency  and  employer,  is  limited  to 
8%  of  the  first  month's  wages,  and  must  be  returned  upon 
demand  if  the  applicant  fails  to  get  work  through  no  fault 
of  his  own.  Registers  must  be  kept  of  all  applicants  and  of 
all  orders  for  work.  A  copy  of  the  latter  must  be  furnished 
the  applicant  and  any  false  entry  or  notice,  or  failure  to 
keep  a  register,  is  subject  to  a  maximum  fine  of  $100  and 
the  loss  of  the  license.  The  agency  must  not  be  run  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  the  fine  for 
sending  females  to  immoral  places  is  $100,  ninety  days  or 
more,  and  the  loss  of  the  license.  Religious  or  charitable 
agencies  are  excepted.  (0.  21.) 

Washington— (See  under  "(a,)  State.") 

FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS 

The  two  most  comprehensive  protective  laws  were  enacted 
in  Colorado  and  Illinois.  The  New  York  law  regulating 
work  in  compressed  air  is  the  most  expert  law  of  the  year, 
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establishing  as  it  does  a  scientific  standard  of  protection  in 
one  class  of  occupational  diseases.  Minnesota  permits  the 
condemnation  of  unhealthful  workplaces,  but  provides  no 
accurate  or  scientific  measure  of  unhealthfulness. 

(a)  Safety 

Colorado — All  dangerous  machinery  must  be  safeguarded 
and  belt  shifters  must  be  provided  for  throwing  on  or  off 
moving  belts  or  pulleys.  If  a  machine  or  any  of  its  parts  is 
defective  or  not  properly  guarded,  its  use  is  prohibited  and 
a  notice  to  that  effect  must  be  posted.  Hoistways,  hatch- 
ways, elevators  and  stairways  must  be  "sufficiently"  pro- 
tected by  trap  doors,  fences  or  gates,  closed  while  not  in  use. 
Stairways  must  be  provided  with  handrails,  and  where  fe- 
males are  employed  must  be  screened  at  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom. Employes  are  to  notify  their  employer  of  any  defect- 
ive or  unguarded  machinery;  if  the  employer  does  not 
remedy  the  defect  the  employe  may  complain  in  writing  to 
the  chief  factory  inspector.  The  fine  for  refusing  to  permit 
an  inspection  is  from  $50  to  $100  or  ninety  days.  (0.  166.) 
(See  also  "Health,"  "Fire  Escapes,"  and  "Administration 
of  Labor  Laws.") 

Illinois — The  "New  Labor  Code"  requires  all  power  ma- 
chinery, electrical  apparatus,  receptacles  containing  molten 
lead  or  other  fluid,  and  all  dangerous  places  in  mills,  mer- 
cantile establishments  and  workshops,  to  be  safely  located 
"whenever  possible,"  and  "where  practicable"  properly 
protected.  Safeguards  must  not  be  removed  while  machin- 
ery is  in  operation ;  employes  are  not  to  tamper  with  unfa- 
miliar machines  unless  so  directed  by  a  superior ;  effective 
power-disconnecting  devices  must  be  provided,  and  commu- 
nication maintained  between  departments  and  the  engineer's 
room.  Hoistways,  elevators,  wells,  etc.,  must  be  properly 
protected  and  elevators  must  be  provided  with  some  holding 
device  in  case  of  accident.  Stairways  are  to  be  provided 
with  handrails,  hallways  and  passage  ways  between  machines 
must  be  free  and  well  lighted,  and  floors  are  not  to  be  dan- 
gerously overloaded.  Notices  of  regulations  are  to  be  con- 
spicuously posted.  Penalty,  $10  to  $50  for  the  first  offense; 
$25  to  $200  for  the  second  offense.  (S.  B.  385.)  (See  also 
(b)  "Health,"  "Accidents,"  "Safety:  Fire  Escapes";  and 
"Woman  Labor,"  in  Legislative  Summary  No.  1.) 
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Michigan — The  factory  inspector  can  no  longer  issue  a 
special  permit  to  use  wood  instead  of  iron  for  gratings 
around  furnace  pits  in  foundries.  In  addition  he  must  "en- 
force the  provisions"  of  the  act  (factory  inspection)  instead 
of  demanding  "a  reasonable  compliance."  Operators  of  fac- 
tories where  emery  wheels  or  belts  are  used  must  now  com- 
ply with  the  law  without  waiting  for  the  order  from  the  fac- 
tory inspectors.  (No.  285.)  (See  also  "Woman  Labor,"  in 
Legislative  Summary  No.  1.) 

Missouri — "Machines  and  machinery"  are  now  included 
in  the  law  requiring  protective  devices.  (H.  B.  807.) 

(b)  Health 

Arizona — Laundries  must  afford  600  cubic  feet  of  air  to 
each  worker  or  occupant  of  any  building  or  room  and  every 
room  must  have  at  least  two  outside  windows  arranged  to 
give  a  cross  current  of  air.  Penalty,  $100  to  $300  for  each 
offense.  (C.  100.)  (See  also  "Woman  Labor,"  in  Legisla- 
tive Summary  No.  1.) 

California — The  law  requiring  ventilators  for  "apparatus 
used  to  grind,  polish,  or  buff  metals"  has  been  amended  to 
include  all  machinery  "by  which  dust,  filaments,  or  injuri- 
ous gases  are  produced  or  generated."  Penalty  remains  at 
$50  to  $300,  thirty  to  ninety  days,  or  both.  (0.  52.) 

Colorado — In  all  factories,  workshops,  bakeries,  laundries, 
stores  or  hotels  where  work  is  carried  on  in  an  enclosed 
room  (private  houses  in  which  employes  live  excepted),  suf- 
ficient means  of  ventilation  must  be  provided  so  that  the 
danger  from  gases,  vapors,  fumes,  dusts  or  other  injurious 
substances  will  be  removed.  A  sufficient  number  of  closets 
properly  screened  and  kept  clean  must  be  maintained,  with 
separate  closets  wherever  men  and  women  work  together. 
Separate  dressing  rooms  may  be  ordered  by  the  factory  in- 
spector. (0.166.)  (See  also  "(a)  Safety.") 

Connecticut — The  factory  inspector  may  require  employes 
in  all  bakeries,  factories  for  the  preparation  of  food-stuffs, 
tobacco  and  cigar  shops  to  be  examined  by  a  physician  if  the 
presence  of  any  contagious  disease  is  suspected.  (0.  120, 
Sec.  14.) 

Illinois — The  "New  Labor  Code"  provides  that  a  "reason- 
able number"  of  seats  must  be  provided  for  females  and 
used  where  practicable.  A  "reasonable"  temperature  must 
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be  maintained  "as  far  as  possible,"  and  employes  must  not 
take  food  into  rooms  where  poisonous  or  injurious  substances 
exist.  Regulations  are  established  for  the  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  per  person  and  for  the  elimination  "as  far  as  possible" 
of  injurious  gases,  fumes  and  dusts.  Closets  and  washing 
facilities  must  be  provided  and  kept  clean.  (For  penalty 
see  "(a)  Safety.")  (S.  B.  385.)  The  committee  on  occupa- 
tional diseases,  with  its  appropriation  of  $15,000,  is  given 
another  year  in  which  to  complete  its  report.  (H.  J.  R.  26.) 

Minnesota — The  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  authorized  to 
condemn  any  basement  or  other  place  which  he  may  consider 
unhealthful  for  a  workshop.  Penalty,  $25  to  $100  or  thirty 
to  ninety  days,  or  both,  for  each  offense.  (C.  289.)  Four 
hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  space  is  required  for  each  employe 
in  factories  unless  the  Labor  Commissioner  permits  in  writing 
a  minimum  of  250  cubic  feet;  the  commissioner  of  labor 
must  order  such  means  of  ventilation  as  will  prevent  injury 
from  excessive  heat,  steam,  gases,  vapors  or  dust  or  any  im- 
purities injurious  to  health.  If  the  orders  are  not  complied 
with  within  twenty  days  after  notice  a  fine  of  $10  a  day  is 
imposed  until  the  appliances  are  provided.  Factories  where 
women  and  children  are  employed  at  dusty  work  must  be 
lime-washed  or  painted  at  least  once  a  year ;  the  floors  must 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  soap  and  water  once  in  six 
months  and  the  closets  once  every  week.  (C.  499.) 

Missouri — The  setting  of  sponges  in  bakeries  on  Sunday  is 
now  forbidden,  and  the  twenty-four  hours  weekly  rest  must 
begin  between  6  A.  M.  and  6  P.  M.  Saturdays.  The  factory 
inspector  must  visit  shops  at  least  once  a  year.  (C.  S.  H.  B. 
131.) 

New  York — The  1907  law  regulating  underground  work 
provided  only  for  a  "proper  head  house  and  trap  doors."  By 
the  1909  law,  work  in  compressed  air,  as  in  tunnels  and  cais- 
sons, must  be  carried  on  under  the  following  conditions : 

Intervals  in  open   Rate   of  compression 

Air  Pressure  airbetween       on  workmen  in  out- 

Lbs.  to  the  sq.  inch.  Hours  Employed.  work  periods.       going  locks. 

Normal  to  28  Ibs.    8  i  hour.       3  Ibs.  every  two 

minutes. 

28  Ibs.  to  36  Ibs.       6,  in  two  3  hr.  periods.  1      " 

36  Ibs.  to  42  Ibs.       4,  in  two  2  hr.  periods.  2     "  1  Ib.  per  min. 

42  Ibs.  to  46  Ibs.       3,  intwo90min.  p'r'ds.  3     " 

46  Ibs.  to  50  Ibs.       2,  in  two  1  hr.  periods.  4     " 
50  Ibs.  +                   Only  in  emergencies. 
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One  or  more  qualified  medical  officers  must  examine  em- 
ployes, before  they  begin  work,  after  an  absence  of  three 
successive  days,  and  again  after  three  months  employment. 
New  employes  may  work  only  half  time  on  the  first  day, 
after  which  they  must  be  re-examined. 

Any  one  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicants  is 
refused  employment.  The  medical  officer  must  keep  a  com- 
plete record  of  all  examinations,  and  must  see  that  properly 
equipped  dressing-rooms  and  a  medical  lock  are  maintained. 
Minimum  penalty,  $250  or  one  year's  imprisonment,  or  both. 
The  law  goes  into  effect  Jan.  1,  1910.  (0.  291.) 

South  Carolina — Separate  closets  must  be  provided  and 
kept  clean  where  two  or  more  males  and  females  are  em- 
ployed together.  (No.  4.) 

Texas — The  Board  of  Health  is  authorized  to  inspect  fac- 
tories, bakeries,  manufactories  and  any  other  place  where 
they  believe  it  necessary  for  the  discovery  and  suppression 
of  disease.  (0.  30,  Sec.  14.) 

HOURS  OF  LABOR 

(See  also  "Woman  Labor,"  in  Legislative  Summary  No.  1) 

The  western  states  are  taking  the  lead  in  limitation  of 
hours  of  labor  for  men.  These  laws  relate  to  hours  in  mining 
and  allied  industries  and  are  doubtless  stimulated  by  the 
decisions  of  the  courts,  notably  in  the  case  of  Holden  v. 
Hardy,  which  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  limitation 
of  hours  in  mining  industries. 

Arizona — Hours  of  labor  for  hoisting  engineers  at  mines, 
and  furnace  men  at  smelters,  "shall  be  eight  hours  per  day" 
except  in  emergencies.  (0.  18.)  Employment  of  laundry 
employes  ' 'shall  be  eight  hours"  a  day  except  in  emergency 
or  to  reduce  the  hours  for  one  day,  or  to  make  up  lost  time 
due  to  stoppage  of  machinery,  but  hours  shall  not  exceed 
forty-eight  a  week.  The  fine  for  the  "employment  of  any 
such  person  for  a  longer  time  in  any  day  than  so  stated"  is 
$100  to  $300  for  each  offense.  (0.  100.) 

California — In  all  underground  works  and  smelters  hours 

of  labor  are  limited  to  eight  consecutive  hours  within  twenty - 

^four,  excluding  mealtime.     The  fine  for  any  employer  who 

may  "command,  persuade  or  allow"  a  violation  is  $50  to  $300 

or  three  months,  or  both.     (0.  181.) 
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Idaho— The  eight  hour  law  which  applied  to  smelters  and 
"all  other  institutions  for  the  refining  or  reduction  of  ores 
or  metals"  now  includes  "ore  reduction  works,  stamp  mills, 
concentrators  and  other  places  where  metalliferous  ores  are 
being  treated,  refined  or  reduced  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  metals  thereof."  Penalty,  $50  to  $300,  a  maximum 
of  six  months,  or  both.  (H.  B.  54.) 

Massachusetts — The  police  department  may  issue  permits 
for  the  performance  of  "necessary  work  or  labor"  on  Sun- 
day. The  permit  must  not  cover  more  than  one  day  nor  be 
issued  more  than  six  days  before  it  is  used.  (0.  420.) 

Missouri — The  eight  hour  law  for  telegraphers  and  train 
dispatchers  has  been  repealed.  (K.  C.  S.  B.  681.) 

Montana — The  hours  of  labor  for  jailors  in  counties  of  the 
first,  second  and  third  classes  are  limited  to  eight  in  twenty- 
four,  except  in  emergencies  and  when  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munity is  endangered.  (0.  93.)  Public  telephone  compa- 
nies in  cities  of  3000  inhabitants  or  over  are  prohibited  from 
employing  operators  more  than  nine  hours  in  twenty -four 
except  to  relieve  another  employe  in  case  of  sickness  or  some 
other  unforeseen  reason.  Penalty,  $100  to  $500  for  each 
day's  offense.  (C.  75.) 

Nevada — Employes  in  plaster  or  cement  mills,  or  men  in 
open-pit  and  open-cut  mines  are  not  to  be  employed  more 
than  eight  hours  in  any  twenty -four,  except  in  emergencies. 
The  penalty  for  an  employer  who  "hires,  contracts  with  or 
causes  any  person  to  be  engaged  or  employed"  contrary  to 
the  law  is  $100  to  $500  or  six  months,  or  both.  (0.  44,  64.) 

New  York — The  law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight 
on  public  works  has  been  amended  to  insure  beyond  ques- 
tion its  application  to  public  works  carried  on  by  "a  commis- 
sion pursuant  to  law."  (C.  292.) 

Oklahoma — The  eight  hour  law  for  public  works  which  ap- 
plied to  "all  persons"  now  includes  "all  laborers,  work- 
men, mechanics,  prison  guards,  janitors  of  public  insti- 
tutions, or  other  persons."  The  fine  for  persons  who  "aid, 
abet,  assist,  connive  at,  or  permit"  more  than  eight  hours 
work  is  changed  from  $50  to  $1000,  thirty  days  to  six  months, 
or  both,  to  $50  to  $500,  or  three  to  six  months.  (0.  39,  Art. 

no 

South  Carolina — The  1907  law  providing  for  ten  hours  a 
day  or  sixty  a  week  for  cotton-mill  employes  has  been 
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amended  so  that  hours  must  not  exceed  eleven  in  a  single 
day,  except  for  making  up  lost  time.  The  penalty  for  "any 
person  entering  into  or  enforcing  such  contracts"  for  longer 
hours  is  $25  to  $100  or  thirty  days.  (No.  121.) 

Washington — Employers  who  "cause  any  employe  to  re- 
main at  his  place  of  work"  in  underground  coal  mines  for 
more  than  eight  hours  in  twenty-four,  exclusive  of  one-half 
hour  for  lunch,  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  $10  to  $100.  An  em- 
ploye who  "wilfully  remains  at  or  in  his  working  place" 
longer  than  the  hours  above  specified  is  subject  to  a  fine  of 
$5  to  $20.  Engineers,  rope  riders,  motormen,  cagers,  and 
others  engaged  in  transporting  miners  in  and  out  of  the 
mines  may  work  ten  hours  a  day.  Hours  may  be  increased 
for  the  purpose  of  changing  shifts  or  in  case  of  accidents. 
Enforcement  lies  with  the  state  inspector  of  coal-mines. 
(0.  220.)  Persons  who  perform  or  employ  any  labor  on  Sun- 
day are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  unless  they  keep  some 
other  day.  Livery  stables,  garages,  charity  works,  restau- 
rants, fruit,  confectionery,  or  tobacco  shops,  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  milk  sales  are  excepted.  (0.  249,  Sec.  242.) 

Wisconsin — No  workmen  "shall  be  permitted  to  work 
more  than  eight  hours"  in  any  one  day  on  any  public  works. 
The  law  applies  only  to  work  done  on  the  premises  on  which 
construction  is  taking  place.  Maximum  penalty,  $200  or  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both.  (0.  391.) 

Wyoming — The  eight  hour  day  which  formerly  applied  to 
"coal  miners  and  laborers  ...  in  any  coal  mine"  now 
includes  "working  men  in  all  underground  mines  or  work- 
ings" and  "working  men  in  smelters,  sampling  works,  con- 
centrators and  all  other  institutions"  for  the  reduction  and 
refining  of  ores  or  metals.  The  penalty  is  changed  from  $50 
to  $300  or  three  months  or  both,  to  $100  to  $500,  or  one  to  six 
months  or  both.  (0.  17.) 

IMMIGRATION 

The  most  notable  immigration  act  was  the  repeal  of  the 
famous  North  Carolina  law  enacted  in  1907.  The  majority 
of  state  measures  relate  to  boards  of  immigration. 

Arizona — Duties  of  county  commissioners  extended  and 
appropriation  increased.  (0.  44.) 

California — Investigation  of  the  Japanese  authorized. 
(Cs.  134  and  470.) 
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Colorado — State  Board  of  Immigration  established  and 
appropriation  made.  (0.  58.)  Corporate  life  of  certain  im- 
migration companies  extended.  (0.  137.) 

Missouri — Action  of  State  Board  of  Immigration  regu- 
lated, salaries  raised  and  appropriation  made.  (S.  B.  194.) 

New  Mexico — Salary  of  secretary  of  state  board,  and  ap- 
propriation, increased.  (0.  127.) 

North  Carolina — The  act  of  1907  providing  $5000  yearly 
and  special  agents  with  power  to  make  arrangements  with 
steamship  companies  and  agencies  abroad  to  promote  immi- 
gration of  laborers  into  the  state  has  been  repealed.  (0. 852.) 

North  Dakota — Appropriation  administered  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  increased.  (0.  142.) 

Ohio — Congress  is  urged  to  enact  stricter  laws.     (p.  118.) 

South  Carolina — The  section  of  the  act  providing  that  im- 
migrants be  confined  to  white  citizens  of  United  States,  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  Switzerland,  France,  and  to  others  of  Saxon 
origin  has  been  repealed.  (No.  124.) 

Wisconsin — The  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  have  been 
added  to  the  State  Board  of  Immigration.  The  secretary  of 
the  board  will  hereafter  receive  his  traveling  expenses  in 
addition  to  his  salary  of  $1800.  The  board  is  given  authority 
to  spend  10%  of  its  maintenance  fund  to  advertise  the  re- 
sources of  the  state  and  maintain  exhibits.  (C.  444.)  Bona 
fide  immigration  agents  spending  at  least  one-half  of  their 
time  in  inducing  immigration  may  be  granted  free  trans- 
portation or  reduced  rates  upon  approval  of  the  railroad 
commission.  (0.  109.)  The  state  board  of  control  is  in- 
structed by  a  joint  resolution  to  investigate  the  advisability 
of  establishing  labor  colonies  after  the  model  of  the  Euro- 
pean systems.  (No.  41.)  Another  joint  resolution  memo- 
rializes Congress  to  extend  the  present  Chinese  exclusion  act 
to  all  Asiatics  of  Mongolian  origin.  (No.  17.) 

Wyoming — Members  of  State  Board  of  Immigration  mus.t 
be  qualified  electors.  Appropriation  made  for  expenses. 
(C.  149.) 

INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE 

The  appointment  of  commissions  in  New  York,  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  to  report  on  a  system  of  compensation  for  in- 
jured workmen,  the  establishment  in  Montana  of  an  acci- 
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dent  fund  for  coal  miners,  and  the  several  Massachusetts 
compensation  acts  indicate  an  effort  to  get  away  from  the 
injustice  and  wastefulness  of  the  present  employers'  liability 
system. 

Maine — Life  insurance  companies  may  issue  at  a  lower 
rate  of  premium  life  or  endowment  policies  to  members  of 
labor  unions,  lodges,  benefit  societies,  or  to  employes  of 
a  single  employer  where  not  less  than  100  take  out  insurance. 
(0.  207.) 

Massachusetts — Under  a  law  passed  in  1908  employers 
may,  upon  the  approval  of  the  board  of  conciliation  and  ar- 
bitration, contract  with  their  employes  to  give  compensation 
for  injuries  and  be  released  from  further  liability.  The  em- 
ployer cannot  make  the  signing  of  the  contract  a  condition 
of  employment  and  no  contract  can  be  binding  for  more  than 
one  year.  This  year  a  section  is  added  permitting  ten  per 
cent  of  the  employes  of  any  employer  to  present  a  plan  for 
compensation,  which  must  be  submitted  first  to  the  em- 
ployer, and  if  he  does  not  approve,  then  to  the  board  of  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration,  who  after  a  public  hearing  may 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  plan.  If  the  employer  then 
approves,  the  plan  becomes  operative  as  though  it  had  been 
submitted  under  the  preceding  sections  of  the  act.  (0.  211.) 

Upon  the  petition  of  the  employes  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  a  pension  fund  has  been  established.  The  fund 
is  supplied  by  equal  contributions  from  employer  and 
employe,  is  co-operative  in  management  and  its  adop- 
tion depends  upon  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  employes  voting 
thereon.  If  the  system  is  adopted,  it  is  obligatory  upon  all 
future  employes  except  those  who  voted  against  it  and 
within  three  months  recorded  their  objection.  The  employe 
is  not  a  dependant  upon  the  company,  but  has  a  legal  right 
to  the  pension ;  if  he  leaves  the  company,  he  loses  the  pen- 
sion but  receives  the  amount  he  has  paid  in  contributions. 
Amounts  payable  by  employes  are  deducted  from  their 
wages  and  amounts  due  from  the  company  are  preferred 
claims.  The  company  will  make  up  any  deficiency,  so  that 
the  minimum  annual  payment  will  not  be  less  than  $200. 
The  system  is  under  the  same  supervision  that  governs  the 
state  savings  bank,  insurance  and  pension  system,  including 
the  supervision  of  the  insurance  commissioner  and  state 
actuary.  (0.  435.)  Laborers  in  the  employment  of  the  city 
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of  Boston,  who  are  injured  while  at  work,  and  have  exercised 
"due  care,"  may  receive  their  regular  compensation  for 
thirty  days  after  the  accident.  The  payment  must  be  cer- 
tified by  the  city  physician  and  the  head  of  the  department, 
and  have  the  approval  of  the  mayor.  (0.  332.) 

Minnesota — Five  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  a 
commission  of  three  men  to  study  and  report  to  the  1911 
session  of  the  legislature  a  bill  on  compensation  for  indus- 
trial accidents.  The  members  who  receive  only  necessary 
expenses,  are  the  president  of  the  state  bar  association, 
the  president  of  the  state  employers'  association  and  the 
commissioner  of  labor,  who  is  also  president  of  the  state  fed- 
eration of  labor.  (0.  286.) 

Montana — A  State  Accident  Insurance  and  Total  Perma- 
nent Disability  Fund  has  been  created  for  coal  miners  and 
employes  at  coal  washers.  Employers  must  pay  one  cent 
per  ton  on  coal  mined  per  month,  and  deduct  one  per  cent 
of  the  gross  monthly  earnings  of  employes.  In  case  of  death 
within  one  year,  dependants  receive  $3000,  and  a  workman 
permanently  disabled  receives  for  twelve  weeks  in  monthly 
payments  not  more  than  $1  a  day;  if  an  eye  or  limb  is  lost, 
he  receives  $1000.  The  control,  management  and  invest- 
ment of  the  fund  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  state  auditor 
and  state  treasurer.  The  auditor  must  make  a  report  to  the 
governor,  who  has  power  to  settle  all  disputes  and  to  make 
all  necessary  rules  and  orders.  Accepting  benefits  under 
the  act  relieves  the  employer  from  all  further  liability.  If 
suit  is  begun  the  benefits  are  forfeited.  The  penalty  for 
violation  is  from  $100  to  $500  and  imprisonment  for  one  to 
six  months,  or  both.  The  act  went  into  effectOctober  1, 
1910,  benefits  to  begin  four  months  later.  (0. 67.) 

New  Jersey — Life  insurance  companies  may  issue  life  or 
endowment  policies  with  or  without  annuities,  at  a  special 
lower  rate  of  premium,  to  members  of  labor  organizations, 
or  employes  of  one  employer,  who  through  their  secretary  or 
employer  insure  in  an  aggregate  of  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred. Agents  are  to  receive  the  same  rate  of  commission 
for  both  kinds  of  policies.  (0.  191.) 

New  York — Ten  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  a 
commission  of  fourteen  persons  to  study  and  report  a  bill  on 


employers'  liability  for  industrial  accidents  and  on  unem- 
ployment. Members  receive  only  necessary  expenses.  (See 
also  "Unemployment.")  (0.  518.) 

Wisconsin — A  committee  of  four  assemblymen  and  three 
senators  was  appointed  to  study  and  report  a  bill  on  the  sub- 
ject of  industrial  accident  insurance.  Members  receive  only 
necessary  expenses,  but  "a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act"  was  appropriated.  (0.  518.) 

SAFETY 

(a)  Building  Construction 

California— Buildings  more  than  three  stories  high  in 
course  of  construction  must  be  provided  with  "flooring  laid 
close  together"  on  each  floor  below  any  construction  work. 
Violations  on  the  part  of  owner  or  contractor  are  misde- 
meanors. (0.  107.)  The  application  of  the  penal  code  re- 
garding an  act  establishing  a  bureau  of  labor  is  limited  to 
section  12,  which  regulates  the  building  of  scaffolds. 
(0.  220.) 

Montana — In  construction  work  on  buildings  having  more 
than  three  framed  floors,  a  "good  substantial"  temporary 
floor  must  be  laid  above  the  joists  on  the  first  floor  below 
riveters  or  steel  setters,  unless  the  permanent  floor  is  already 
laid.  Scaffolds  on  the  outside  of  buildings  more  than  three 
stories  high  must  be  protected  above  by  a  "well  secured 
planking,"  as  wide  as  the  scaffold  itself.  Stairways,  eleva- 
tor openings  and  flues  in  buildings  more  than  thirty  feet 
high  must  be  "covered  or  properly  protected,"  and  buildings 
over  three  stories  high,  other  than  residences  in  cities  or 
towns,  must  be  provided  with  temporary  toilets.  Enforce- 
ment of  the  law  lies  with  the  building  inspector  and  the  fine 
is  $100  to  $200  for  each  offense.  (0.  107.) 

Wisconsin — The  flooring  in  buildings  under  construction 
must  now  be  completed  or  laid  to  within  one  instead  of 
three  stories  below  where  work  is  being  done.  (0.  163.) 

(b)  Fire  Escapes 

Colorado — All  industrial  establishments  are  required  to 
have  more  than  one  way  of  egress,  unobstructed,  in  good  re- 
pair and  ready  for  use.  Doors  must  open  outward  and  not 
be  fastened  during  working  hours.  In  buildings  three  or 
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more  stories  high  the  factory  inspector  may  require  fire 
escapes  to  be  built  according  to  the  following  plan :  A  sta- 
tionary ladder  must  be  placed  between  the  top  story  and  the 
roof  and  each  floor  to  the  first  must  be  connected  with  the 
fire  escape.  Landings  six  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide  must 
reach  across  two  windows  on  each  story,  and  be  provided 
with  iron  railings  three  feet  high ;  they  must  be  connected 
by  iron  stairs,  placed  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  with 
steps  twenty-four  inches  long  and  eight  inches  wide,  pro- 
tected on  the  side  by  handrails.  A  twelve-inch  drop  ladder 
must  connect  the  lower  platform  with  the  ground.  (See  also 
"Factories  and  Workshops."  (0.  166.) 

Illinois — Cities,  towns,  or  villages  may  make  their  own 
regulations  governing  fire  escapes,  and  are  exempt  from  the 
state  law.  (H.  B.  596.)  In  factories,  mercantile  establish- 
ments, mills  or  workshops,  "sufficient  and  reasonable  means 
of  escape"  by  more  than  one  exit  must  be  provided,  kept  in 
good  repair,  unobstructed,  ready  for  use  and  plainly  marked. 
Doors  in  buildings  of  two  or  more  stories  must  "open  out- 
ward, slide  or  roll"  and  open  easily.  Enforcement  lies  with 
the  chief  factory  inspector.  (S.  B.  385,  Sees.  14,  15.) 

Indiana — The  duty  of  inspecting  buildings  for  adequate 
protection  from  fire  is  placed  upon  the  fire  chief,  subject  to 
the  specifications  of  the  chief  factory  inspector.  Penalty  is 
raised  from  two,  to  six  months  imprisonment.  (0.  118.) 

Maine — The  earlier  law  required  "outside  stairs  or  lad- 
ders from  each  story  or  gallery  above  the  level  of  the 
ground";  the  new  law  requires  only  "proper  egress  or  other 
means  of  escape  .  .  .  sufficient  for  the  use  of  all  persons 
accommodated  .  .  .  therein."  They  must  be  unobstructed, 
in  good  repair  and  ready  for  use.  Decisions  as  to  "suffi- 
ciency," and  enforcement,  lie  with  fire  engineers.  (0.  194.) 

Missouri — Fire  escapes  are  no  longer  required  on  "fire- 
proof office  buildings  in  which  all  the  structural  parts  are 
wholly  of  brick,  stone,  tile,  concrete,  reinforced  concrete, 
iron,  steel,  or  incombustible  material,  and  which  are  not 
used  for  lodging  purposes."  (S.  B.  45.) 

North  Carolina — Exit  doors  on  factories  with  more  than 
twenty  employes  must  swing  outward  or  be  hung  on  double 
hinges  and  are  not  to  be  locked  or  bolted.  Factories  and 
workshops  three  or  more  stories  high,  with  thirty  or  more 
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employes  above  the  first  floor,  must  be  provided  with  ade- 
quate fire  escapes  (practically  identical  with  Colorado)  un- 
less there  are  already  more  than  one  "sufficient  inside  stair- 
ways." For  every  twenty  people  employed  on  any  floor 
above  the  second,  rope  or  portable  fire  escapes  and  fire  ex- 
tinguishers must  be  provided.  The  Insurance  Commissioner 
is  charged  with  the  enforcement.  Fine,  $10  to  $50  for  each 
day's  neglect.  (C.  637.) 

Pennsylvania — In  cities  other  than  those  of  the  first  and 
second  class,  all  buildings  where  persons  are  employed  above 
the  second  story,  and  factories,  workshops  or  mercantile  es- 
tablishments, must  be  provided  with  "proper"  ways  of 
escape,  "sufficient"  for  the  number  employed,  kept  free 
from  obstructions,  in  good  repair  and  ready  for  use.  All 
rooms  above  the  second  story  must  have  more  than  one 
means  of  escape  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  room  and  leading  to  outside  fire  escapes  or  inside 
stairways.  Where  fifty  persons  are  employed  the  external 
doors  must  open  outward  with  an  outside  landing  at  least 
five  feet  "in  the  clear."  Inside  landings  between  the  stair- 
ways and  external  door  must  be  four  feet  long  and  as  wide  as 
the  stairs.  For  all  buildings  more  than  two  stories  high,  the 
factory  inspector  may  order  additional  fire  escapes  unless  he 
considers  it  unnecessary  and  gives  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 
Such  additional  fire  escapes  must  connect  with  each  story 
above  the  first,  must  be  made  of  wrought  iron  and  must  sus- 
tain a  weight  of  not  less  than  four  hundred  pounds  per  step 
"on  a  safety  factor  of  four."  Landings  at  each  story  must 
sustain  a  weight  of  not  less  than  eighty  pounds  per  square 
foot,  must  be  guarded  by  railings  not  less  than  three  feet  in 
height  and  pass  one  or  more  windows  at  each  story.  Land- 
ings must  connect  with  stairways  placed  at  a  slant  of  not 
more  than  45  degrees,  and  steps  must  not  be  less  than  six 
inches  wide  and  twenty -four  long.  If  a  fire  escape  should 
project  over  another's  property,  and  if  internal  fireproof  es- 
capes cannot  be  put  in,  the  factory  inspector  may  require 
the  building  to  be  vacated.  Plans  for  buildings  to  be  erected 
or  remodelled  must  first  be  submitted  for  the  appoval  of  the 
Chief  Factory  Inspector.  The  penalty  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  $500  or  six  months,  or  both. 
Where  the  law  has  not  been  complied  with,  owners  are  liable 
for  damages  for  injuries  sustained  in  a  fire  or  panic.  (0.  232.) 
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Wisconsin — Doors  must  open  outward  whether  they  are 
outer  exits  or  open  into  vestibules  or  stairways  (rural  schools 
one  story  high  excepted).  (0.  328.)  The  old  law  requiring 
fire  escapes  on  buildings  two  or  more  stories  high  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  and  a  new  law  applies  only  to  build- 
ings of  three  or  more  stories.  (0.  479.) 

(c)  Machinery 

Wisconsin — Corn  shredders  must  not  hereafter  be  sold  un- 
less the  husking  rollers  as  well  as  the  snapping  rollers  are 
equipped  with  safety  devices.  The  minimum  fine  is  in- 
creased to  $25,  the  maximum  remaining  $100.  (C.  373.)  The 
sale  of  wood-sawing  machines  not  equipped  with  safety  de- 
vices is  forbidden.  Persons  or  firms  permitting  such  ma- 
chines to  be  used  without  the  safety  devices  are  subject  to  a 
fine  of  from  $20  to  $100.  (C.  139.) 

(d)  Street  Cars 

Connecticut — Companies  operating  street  railways,  run- 
ning outside  the  city  or  borough  limits,  must  provide  seats 
for  motormen  unless  the  Railroad  Commission  finds  that  the 
seats  would  endanger  or  inconvenience  persons  traveling  on 
the  cars.  Penalty,  $25  for  each  day's  neglect.  (C.  237.) 

Kansas — Street  and  interurban  cars  must  be  equipped 
with  enclosed  heated  vestibules  during  the  five  winter 
months,  and  motormen  must  be  provided  with  seats  for  use 
when  it  will  not  interfere  with  work.  Fine,  $5  to  $25  for 
each  offense.  (C.  195.) 

Oregon — All  electric  street  railway  lines  must  be  equipped 
with  seats  for  motormen,  who  shall  be  permitted  to  occupy 
them  at  least  one-half  of  working  time.  (C.  59.) 

South  Carolina — Electric  street  cars  must  be  equipped 
with  enclosed  vestibules  for  the  protection  of  motormen  and 
passengers,  during  December,  January,  February,  and  March. 
Any  citizen  may  recover  $10  per  day  if  the  law  is  not  en- 
forced within  six  months  after  its  passage.  (No.  65.) 

West  Virginia— SuiiMe  vestibules  or  enclosures  on  street 
cars  for  the  protection  of  employes  must  now  be  provided  for 
the  entire  year  instead  of  from  November  to  April,  as  the 
1901  law  required.  Any  creditable  person  may  file  com- 
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plaint  with  the  prosecuting  attorney.  The  fine  remains  at 
$20  to  $100,  but  imprisonment  in  case  of  default  is  not  re- 
quired. (0.74.) 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  problem  of  unemployment  has  not  yet  made  a  strong 
appeal  to  our  legislators,  but  in  New  York  and  in  Wisconsin 
special  investigations  are  under  way. 

New  York — A  commission  consisting  of  fourteen  persons 
has  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment, particularly  in  the  city  and  farm  districts.  The  com- 
mission is  authorized  to  summon  witnesses  and  records  and 
to  recommend  legislation.  Ten  thousand  dollars  was  ap- 
propriated for  its  necessary  expenses.  (0.  518.)  See  also 
"Industrial  Insurance.") 

Texas — Under  the  vagrancy  law  persons  shall  be  punished 
as  vagrants  who  are  able  to  work  and  have  no  "reasonably 
continuous  employment  at  some  lawful  occupation  for  rea- 
sonable compensation"  or  who  have  no  fixed  income.  The 
maximum  fine  is  $200.  (0.  59.) 

Utah — The  vagrancy  law  includes  "every  person  except  an 
Indian,  without  visible  means  of  support,  who  has  the  phys- 
ical ability  to  work  and  who  does  not,  for  a  period  of  ten 
days,  seek  employment,  nor  labor  when  employment  is  of- 
fered him."  Punishment  is  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 
not  exceeding  ninety  days.  (0.  5.) 

Wisconsin — The  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics 
must  collect  and  publish  the  following  facts  relating  to  un- 
employment: (1)  number  out  of  employment;  (2)  period  of 
employment;  (3)  conjugal  condition  of  unemployed;  (4)  ef- 
fect of  unemployment  upon  earnings ;  (5)  effect  upon  morals ; 
(6)  causes  of  unemployment;  (7)  causes  of  effects  of  unem- 
ployment. No  special  appropriation  was  made.  (0.343.) 

WOMAN  LABOR 
(See  "Summary  of  Labor  Laws  in  Force  1909."  A.  A.  L.  L.) 


H.    TOPICAL  INDEX  BY  STATES. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  members  the  labor  laws  enacted 
by  the  forty-two  states  holding  legislative  sessions  in  1909, 
are  indexed  below  in  alphabetical  order  with  page  reference 
to  the  session  laws  of  each  state. 


ALABAMA:  (session  laws  not  yet  published). 

ARIZONA: 

Company  Stores:  264. 

Employers'  Liability:  jury  to  fix  damages,  33. 
Factories  and  Workshops:  air  space  in  laundries,  257. 
Hours  of  Labor:  smelters,  40;  laundries,  257. 
Immigration:  regulation  by  county  commissioners,  133. 
Mining:  commission  to  draft  mining  code,  113. 
Wages:  due  heirs  of  deceased  employe,  168. 

ARKANSAS: 

Child  Labor:  compulsory  education  and  employment,  701. 
Convict  Labor:  females,  607;  contracts,  2. 
Railroads:  regulations  requiring  full  crew,  889. 
Wages:  semi-monthly  pay  day,  21;  liens,  950. 

CALIFORNIA: 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  bureau  of  labor  staff  increased,  36. 

Child  Labor:  hours,  387;  compulsory  education,  209. 

Convict  Labor:  sale  of  goods,  280. 

Employment  Bureaus:  license,  191;  arrests,  149;  fines,  137. 

Factories  and  Workshops:  protection  from  dust  in,  43. 

Hours  of  Labor:  in  mines  and  smelters,  279. 

Immigration:  statistics  of  Japanese,  227,  719;  resolution  concerning, 

1346. 

Safety:  in  building  construction,  157;  prosecution  for  violation,  337. 
Railroads:  air  brakes  required,  453. 
Trade  Disputes:  restraint  of  trade,  593. 

COLORADO: 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  factory  inspection  department  ere. 
ated,  300,  373. 

Employers'  Liability:  see  section  11  under  "Factories  and  Work- 
shops," 373. 

Employment  Bureaus:  private,  366. 

Factories  and  Workshops :  health  and  safety  in,  373. 

Immigration:  state  board  of,  163,  414. 

Safety:  fire   escapes— see  sections  8  and  9  under   "Factories  and 
Workshops,"  373. 

Trade  Disputes:  arbitration,  300;  strikes,  287. 

Wages:  assignment,  521. 
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CONNECTICUT: 

Accidents:  requiring  reports,  1077. 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  duties  of  factory  inspector,  938. 

Child  Labor:  general,  1164;  certificates,  1047. 

Factories  and  Workshops:  examination  for  diseases  in,  1045. 

Railroads :  full  crew  on,  1164. 

Safety:  fire  escapes,  hotel,  973;  seats  for  motormen,  1182. 

Trade  Disputes:  blacklisting,  1080;  intimidation  and  boycotting,  1126. 

Woman  Labor:  general,  1164. 

DELAWARE: 

Child  Labor:  222. 

Wages:  usury  prohibited  on  loans,  531,  553. 

FLORIDA: 

Convict  Labor:  employment  and  leasing,  129,  163. 

GEORGIA:   (session  laws  not  yet  published). 

IDAHO: 

Employers'  Liability:  general,  34. 

Hours  of  Labor:  smelters,  4. 

Mines:  safety  in  construction,  266;  U.  S.  Bureau  of,  435. 

Wages:  protection  of,  165. 

Woman  Labor:  prohibited  in  saloons,  295. 

ILLINOIS: 

Accidents:  requiring  reports,  208. 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  duties  of  labor  commissioner,  199; 
of  factory  inspector,  202. 

Convict  Labor:  on  rivers,  303. 

Employment  Bureaus:  state,  201;  private,  213. 

Factories  and  Workshops:  health  and  safety  in,  202-212;  commission 
to  study  occupational  diseases,  488. 

Mines:  commission  to  investigate  safety  in  and  revise  laws,  55;  com- 
petency of  coal  miners,  284. 

Railroads:  construction  of  caboose  cars,  306. 

Safety:  fire-escapes,  206,  234. 

Woman  Labor:  hours,  212;  seats,  204. 

INDIANA: 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  bureau  of  labor  staff  increased,  486 
Convict  Labor:  commission  to  study,  287. 
Employers'  Liability:  coal  mines,  259;  switch  engines,  160. 
Employment  Bureaus:  state,  375;  private,  242. 
Mines:  regulating  shot-firing  and  size  of  bits  in  black  coal,  330. 
Railroads:  requiring  full  crew,  68;  foot-boards,  159. 
Safety:  fire-escapes,  302. 
Wages:  liens,  295;  assignment,  76. 
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IOWA: 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  factory  inspection  staff  increased, 

140. 

Child  Labor:  proof  of  age,  141. 

Convict  Labor:  age  limit,  207;  prison  factory,  175,  220. 
Employers1  Liability:  negligence,  117;  risk,  200. 
Mines:  hoisting  engineers,  appointment  to  fill  vacancy,  141. 
Railroads:  requiring  protective  devices,  118. 
Wages:  liens,  191. 

KANSAS: 

Accidents:  requiring  reports,  221. 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  labor  bureau  and  factory  inspection 

staff  increased,  263. 

Child  Labor:  certain  employments,  115. 
Convict  Labor:  disposal  of  profits  of  prison  factory,  40. 
Employment  Bureaus:  state,  40. 
Mines:  ventilation,  320;  safety,  322. 
Railroads :  requiring  protective  devices,  473,  485. 
Safety:  fire  escapes — hotels,   269;    schoolhouses,  516;  factories,  273; 

streetcars,  485. 
Wages:  liens,  447. 

MAINE: 

Accidents:  requiring  reports,  178. 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  duties  of  labor  commissioner,  178. 

Child  Labor:  hours,  331. 

Employers'  Liability:  contracting  out,  30;  general,  336. 

Industrial  Insurance:  276. 

Safety:  fire  escapes,  202. 

Trade  Disputes:  arbitration,  301. 

Wages:  liens,  106,  107,  171. 

Woman  Labor:  hours,  75. 

MASSACHUSETTS: 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  bureau  of  statistics — salaries,  40; 

title,  staff  and  duties,  260,  648;  inspection  force  increased,  291, 

313;  duties,  252. 

Employers'  Liability:  risk,  256;  general  (1908),  566. 
Emyloyment  Bureaus:  state,  537. 
Hours  of  Labor:  Sunday  rest,  305. 
Industrial  Insurance:  employes  of  city  of  Boston,  212;  employes' 

compensation,  121;  employes  of  B.  &  M.  R.  R.,  314;  old  age,  637. 
Wages:  liens,  136;  assignment  of,  565;  payment  of,  262. 

MICHIGAN: 

Accidents:  requiring  reports — on  steamboats,  241;  on  common  car- 
riers, 727. 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws :  duties  and  powers  of  bureau  of  labor, 
651. 

Child  Labor:  general,  648. 
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Convict  Labor:  investigations  of,  300;  employment  in  counties,  16. 

Employers'  Liability:  on  railroads,  211. 

Factories  and  Workshops:  safety  in  foundries,  654. 

Railroads:  construction  of  caboose  cars,  88. 

Trade  Disputes:  arbitration,  318. 

Wages:  liens,  276,  438. 

Woman  Labor:  health  and  morals,  648. 

MINNESOTA: 

Accidents:  casualty  companies  to  report,  275;  employers  to  report  to 

commissioner  of  labor,  277. 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  woman's  department  created,  622. 
Child  Labor:  hours,  625;  compulsory  education,  476. 
Convict  Labor:  employment  of,  29;  support,  163. 
Employers'  Liability:  on  railroads,  610. 
Employment  Bureaus:  private,  511. 
Factories  and  Workshops:  unhealthful  workrooms  condemned,  340; 

sanitation  and  ventilation,  625,  626. 

Industrial  Insurance:  employes'  compensation  commission,  338. 
Railroads:  safety  in  car  construction,  609. 
Woman  Labor:  hours  and  sanitary  conditions,  625. 

MISSOURI: 

Employers'  Liability:  defining  fellow  servants,  463. 

Employment  Bureaus:  private,  862. 

Factories  and  Workshops:  machinery  safeguarded,  502;  sanitation 
in  bakeries,  864. 

Hours  of  Labor:  eight  for  telegraphers  and  train  dispatchers,  re- 
pealed, 616. 

Immigration:  state  board  of,  550. 

Mines:  safety  and  inspection,  695. 

Safety:  fire  escapes,  713. 

Trade  Disputes:  arbitration,  615. 

Wages:  cash  payments,  repealed,  615;  liens  on  land,  658;  on  railroads, 
660. 

Woman  Labor:  hours,  616;  in  saloons,  443;  on  machines,  549. 

MONTANA: 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  duties  of  commissioner  of  labor,  92. 

Convict  Labor:  industries  specified,  388. 

Hours  of  Labor:  jailors,  123;  telephone  operators,  103. 

Industrial  Insurance:  for  coal  miners,  81. 

Mines:  inspector  of,  55,  76;  examination  of  employes,  87. 

Railroads:  safety,  21;  medical  supplies,  125. 

Safety:  in  building  construction,  151. 

Trade  Disputes :  restraint  of  trade,  127. 

Wages:  liens,  66. 

NEBRASKA: 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  labor  commissioner  to  inspect  sani- 
tation in  hotels,  331. 
Railroads :  requiring  full  crew,  405. 
Wages:  prevailing  rate  in  municipal  work,  161. 
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NEVADA: 

Child  Labor:  compulsory  education,  147. 

Convict  Labor:  award  of  credits,  99. 

Hours  of  Labor:  in  plaster  or  cement  works,  48;  in  open  pit  or  open 

cut  mines,  73. 

Mines :  inspection  of,  established,  218. 
Railroads:  requiring  full  crew,  79. 
Trade  Disputes:  bribery,  24. 
Wages:  liens,  103. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE: 

Immigratien:  commissioner  of,  560. 
Wages:  weekly  payment  on  railroads,  507. 

NEW  JERSEY: 

Employers'  Liability:  general,  114. 

Factories  and  Workshops:  seats  for  females,  221. 

Industrial  Insurance :  life  insurance,  special  rates,  285. 

Wages:  liens,  260;  deceased  employe's,  82. 

Woman  Labor:  seats  required,  221. 

NEW  MEXICO: 

Convict  Labor:  regulations,  243. 

Immigration:  salary  of  commissioner  increased,  357. 

NEW  YORK:    (session  laws  not  yet  published) . 
Child  Labor: 

Employers'  Liability:  commission  to  study. 
Factories  and  Workshops:  health  of  females;  work  in  tunnels. 
Hours  of  Labor:  on  public  works. 
Unemployment:  commission  to  study. 
Wages:  payment  of,  by  railroads. 

NORTH  CAROLINA: 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  salary  of  commissioner,  62. 

Convict  Labor :  leasing  of,  in  different  counties. 

Immigration:  act  repealed,  1257. 

Safety:  fire  escapes,  1016. 

Trade  Disputes:  blacklisting,  1259. 

Wages:  liens,  60;  protection  of,  860. 

Woman  Labor:  seats  required,  1258. 

NORTH  DAKOTA: 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  salaries,  320;  immigration,  168;  dairy 

department,  91. 
Child  Labor:  general,  181-185. 
Convict  Labor:  compensation,  331. 
Immigration:  appropriation  for  encouragement  of,  168. 
Wages:  liens,  191,  193,  199. 

OHIO: 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  prosecutions,  63. 
Convict  Labor:  public  use  system,  95,  120. 
Factories  and  Workshops :  63. 
Immigration:  petition  concerning,  118. 
Woman  Labor :  protection  of,  63. 
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OKLAHOMA: 

Child  Labor;  general,  629. 

Convict  Labor:  payment  of,  496. 

Employment  Bureaus :  state,  636. 

Hours  of  Labor:  public  works,  635. 

Mining:  board  of,  385;  U.  S.  Bureau  of,  652. 

Railroads:  shelter  for  employes,  638. 

Wages:  payment  of  in  lawful  money,  638;  semi-monthly,  637;  liens, 

386. 
Woman  Labor:  in  mines,  630. 

OREGON: 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  fees,  194;  salaries,  152. 

Child  Labor:  dangerous  occupations,  103;  public  entertainments,  193. 

Convict  Labor:  employment  of,  239,  244. 

Safety;  on  street  cars,  106. 

Wa ges:  exemptions,  98;  liens,  223. 

Woman  Labor:  hours,  205. 

PENNSYLVANIA: 

Child  Labor:  dangerous  trades,  283;  in  mines,  375. 

Safety:  fire  escapes,  417. 

Wages:  liens,  65;  clean  coal  provision  repealed,  423;  assignment,  518. 

RHODE  ISLAND: 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  statistics  of  publicly  maintained  in- 
dustries, 204. 
Child  Labor:  hours,  41. 
Woman  Labor :  hours,  41. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA: 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  duties  of  commissioner  of  labor  and 

factory  inspector,  14. 
Child  Labor:  hours,  17. 
Convict  Labor :  leasing  of,  407. 
Factories  and  Workshops :  cleanliness,  16. 
Hours  of  Labor:  in  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  188. 
Immigration:  laws  repealed,  191. 
Safety:  on  streetcars,  120. 
Trade  Disputes:  discrimination,  15. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA; 

Convict  Labor:  sale  of  goods,  391. 
Wages:  liens,  49. 

TENNESSEE: 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  factory  inspector,  power  of  sheriff, 

406. 

Child  Labor:  compulsory  education  in  different  counties. 
Convict  Labor:  contracts  for,  1376. 
Trade  Disputes:  bribery,  633. 
Wages:  liens,  532. 
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TEXAS: 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  bureau  of  labor  statistics  and  fac- 
tory inspection  created,  59. 

Child  Labor:  vagrants,  111. 

Convict  Labor:  employment  of,  177,  188,  436. 

Employers'  Liability:  negligence,  279;  risk,  65. 

Factories  and  Workshops:  health  in,  346. 

Railroads:  requiring  full  crew,  179;  protective  devices,  64,  99;  hours, 
175. 

Trade  Disputes :  blacklisting,  160. 

Unemployment:  clause  under  vagrancy  law,  111. 

Wages:  regulating  collection  of,  93,  184. 

UTAH: 

Convict  Labor:  on  public  roads,  212. 
Employment  Bureaus:  private,  17. 
Trade  Disputes:  bribery,  62. 
Unemployment:  vagrants,  4. 
Wages:  liens,  115. 

WASHINGTON: 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  provision  for  woman  deputy,  815. 

Child  Labor:  in  mines,  407;  employments  prohibited,  947. 

Convict  Labor:  sale  of  goods,  14. 

Employment  Bureaus:  agents,  1005. 

Hours  of  Labor:  Sunday  rest,  963;  in  mines,  749. 

Mines:  inspection  of.  749. 

Railroads:  conduct  of  employes,  975. 

Trade  Disputes:  bribery,  1024,  1025;  conspiracy,  928. 

Woman  Labor:  in  mines,  749;  in  saloons,  1029. 

Wages:  assignment,  52;  liens,  716. 

WEST  VIRGINIA: 

Safety:  on  streetcars,  557. 

WISCONSIN: 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  salary  of  commissioner,  515;  duties, 

383. 

Child  Labor:  age,  376;  street  trades,  432. 
Convict  Labor:  on  public  roads,  370. 

Employers'  Liability:  proof,  369;  time  of  beginning  action,  150. 
Hours  of  Labor:  firemen,  382;  on  public  works,  449. 
Immigration:  passes  for  agents,  108;  labor  colonies,  833;  state  board 

of,  542;  exclusion  of  Mongolians,  813. 
Industrial  Insurance :  committee  appointed,  806. 
Railroads:  construction  of  caboose  cars,  171. 
Safety:  fire  escapes,  366,  599;  buildings,  162;  machinery,  139,  427. 
Unemployment:  investigation  of,  383. 

WYOMING: 

Child  Labor:  compulsory,  36. 

Hours  of  Labor:  in  smelters,  21;  underground,  21. 

Immigration:  board  of,  192. 

Mines:  ventilation,  30,  153;  inspection,  94,  104. 

Wages:  liens,  121,  169. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1909 


Proceedings  Second  Annual  Meeting,  A.  A.  L.  L.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
December  29-30,  1908. 

Some  Fundamental  Distinctions  in  Labor  Legislation, 

HENRY  W.  FARNAM,  President  A.  A.  L.  L. 

The  American  Way  of  Distributing  Industrial  Accident  Losses, 

CRYSTAL  EASTMAN,  Secy.  N.  Y.  State  Branch,  A.  A.  L.  L. 

What  Form  of  Workingmen's  Accident  Insurance  Should  Our  States 
Adopt?  MAX  O.  LORENZ,  Member  Local  Executive  Council,  A.  A.  L.  L. 

Canadian  Industrial  Disputes,  ADAM  SHORTT  AND  VICTOR  s.  CLARK 

Industrial  Hygiene,  Leaflet  No.  1,  A.  A.  L.  L.  Proposed  Investigation  of 
Occupational  Diseases. 

"The  Bulletin  of  the  I.  L.  0.,"  Leaflet  No.  2,  A.  A.  L.  L.  A  Critical  An- 
nouncement. 

Report  of  General  Administrative  Council  Meeting,  A.  A.  L.  L.,  Chicago, 
April,  1909. 

Employers'  Liability,  Publications  N.  Y.  State  Branch,  A.  A.  L.  L.  No.  1. 

*"  CRYSTAL  EASTMAN 

Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1909,  Legislative  Review  No.  1,  A.  A.  L.  L. 

IRENE  OSGOOD,  Asst.  Secy.  A.  A.  L.  L. 

Summary  of  Labor  Laws  in  force  1909,  Legislative  Summary  No.  1, 

A.  A.  L.  L.  JOHN  R.  COMMONS,  Editor 


ADDITIONAL  LITERATURE  DISTRIBUTED  TO  MEMBERS,  1909 

Trend  of  Labor  Legislation  in  Europe  and  America.  Chicago  City  Club 
Bulletin,  April  14,  1909.  Henry  W.  Farnam,  Pres.,  John  R.  Com- 
mons, Secy. ,  and  William  E.  McEwen  of  the  Administrative  Coun- 
cil, A.  A.  L.  L. 

Report  of  Meeting  of  British  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  House  of 
Commons,  March  18,  1909. 

Accident  Insurance  for  Workingmen,  Wisconsin  Comparative  Legislation 
Bulletin  No.  20,  Reuben  McKitrick,  1909. 

Petition  on  Compensation  for  Injured  Employees,  Minnesota  Employers' 
Association,  January,  1909. 

Report  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Commission,  with  '  'A  Plea  for  Legisla- 
tion for  Women  Workers,"  April,  1909. 

Industrial  Accidents  and  Employers'  Liability  in  Wisconsin,  Wisconsin 
Bureau  of  Labor,  Max  0.  Lorenz,  1908. 

Report  of  Illinois  Commission  on  Occupational  Diseases,  April,  1909. 

Illinois  Law  Regulating  and  Limiting  the  Hours  of  Employment  of 
Females,  1909. 

Women  Workers  in  Milwaukee  Tanneries,  Wisconsin  Bureau  of  Labor, 
Irene  Osgood,  1909. 

The  Effect  of  Industry  on  Health,  William  C.  Hanson,  1907. 

Industrial  Hygiene  and  the  Police  Power,  Wisconsin  Bureau  of  Labor, 
Henry  Baird  Favill,  1908. 

Effect  of  Phosphorus  on  Health  of  Workers  in  Match  Factories,  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor,  John  B.  Andrews,  1909. 
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